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I.—Forin Po.LiIrics. | 


The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 4th June says that Umra Khan has thrown Bospwan Saxnvan, 


himself on the mercy and protection of the Amir 

Umra Khan and the Amir of of Afghanistan, who, it is said, will intercede on 
or os bekall with the British Government. If the 
British Government can get hold of Umra Khan, it will confine him and his 
family in India and grant them a princely allowance. The Indian people will, 
therefore, be saved some’ expense if the Amir keeps Umra Khan under his 
rotection. The whole Gitfoals Knog however, be easily settled by pardoning 
d givi im back his dominion. | 

“.. ‘ccctaigundai of the Darussaltanat and Urdu Guide of the 6th June 


writes a long letter to the following effect :— 


7 Aes It is evident that the Euro Powers will 
combine against Turkey, if the latter does not agree to cede Armenia. The 


rospect of such a coalition has of course created a sensation throughout the 
me 2 world. The followers of Islam think that a jehad will shortly break out 
between the Cross and the Crescent, in fulfilment of the prediction of the 
Prophet, that before the advent of the last reformer of Islam, there will be 
a jehad between the Sultan of Room (Constantinople) and the Kings of 
Feringistan (Europe). It is the bounden duty of every true, prowee and 
mbar pss Musalman to join the standard of the Commander of the Faithful 
and Defender of the Faith and to take the chances of war, that is, either to 
crush the infidels to death or to die sword in hand beneath the standard of 
Islam, The Musalmans of India ought to solicit the Sultan to drive the rebel 
Christians from his empire. The Musalmans of India will be glad to adopt 
Armenia as their home, leaving India, which is a heathen land. 
8. The Sanjivani of the 8th June says that the Indian emigrants in 
_ Natal are subjected to unbearable ill-treatment by 
mente sng ong of Indian emi- the European settlers. They are, for instance, not 
bile allowed to travel in the same tram cars, or live 
in the same hotels with the European settlers, and are publicly spit at by the 
latter in the streets. The railway employés treat them more as dogs and cats 
than as human beings. The Natal Government being indifferent to these 
oppressions, the Government of India should protect these emigrants. 
4. The Hindi Bangavasit of the 10th June says, that though neither a 
: eee “ even an heir to o ning; Prince Nasrulla 
oo sae an, the younger son of the Amir, is bei 
ee hoch faced by the English Court and the 
English people. His reception has been more flattering than was even that 
of the Shah of Persia, a more powerful potentate than even the prince’s father. 
The fact is that the English Government knows full well, that the Amir can 
at any moment bring about a Russian invasion of India, by allowing the enemy 
free passage through his territories, and is therefore anxious to please the father 
by honouring the son. But it is impolitic to make so much of the half-savage 
young prince, as it may turn his head jand make his father too, more exacting 


The reception of the Af 


in his demands, and the Amir may also learn to think meanly of the power of. 


80 obsequious an ally. 


IIl.—Homer ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Police. 


0» In reference to the Mahestala oppressions and Mr. Collins’ visit to 
The Mahestala oppression. following’ oe Sanjvani of the 8th June has the 
Though the local authorities from the District Magistrate to the village 
chaukidar have more than once reported against the military grass-cutters, 
reg whose high-handed conduct the residents of about thirty villages have 
re smarting for some time, the Government remains supremely indifferent 
. the matter. But this indifference, whether arising from incapacity to check 
. © Oppression or from other cause, is a stigma upon British rule. No limit isset 

y Government to its military expenditure; can it not then spend a few rupees 
or the purchase of grass for regimental horses? Is it with the Government’s 
Connivance that these oppressions are committed? There is plenty of waste 
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land belonging to Government on both sides of the railway line 
Ballygunge’ to Budge-Bud e, but as grass-cutting there will give the on 
cutters no opportunity o oon and oppression on the poor 
raiyats, they tell the Government that the grass is unfit for consumption 
by the horses, and the authorities seem incapable of seeing through this nag 
excuse. The oppressions, in fact, will not cease so long as the higher 
authorities allow themselves to be led away by the grass-cutters. Sa sich 
Mr. Collins, accompanied by some havildars, came to see if there wag 
suitable land to cut grass from near Mahestala. It is to be hoped that he wil] 
not base his report on the advice of the havildars, but will draw it up in 
consultation with some impartial and experienced officer. ide 
6. The Bangavasi of the 8th J rag fg bg heg te place a riot 
re ss ‘between the Hindus and the Musalmans in Bar 
Bane eT iman riot i on account of the slaughter of a cow by the see 
on the day of the Bugr-id festival. The Magistrate 
andthe Police did not appear when the riot was going on, but after it was over, 
they appeared on the scene and arrested a number of spectators, including a few 
poor Brahmans, who are now confined in the jail, awaiting their trial. An 
attempt is being made to apply to the Magistrate to get them enlarged on 
bail. This is the Hindu version of the riot, and itis not known whether any 
Musalmans were arrested og with the Hindus. It is said that the Euro 
employés of the Barakar iron factory requested the owner of the local mosque 
not-to slaughter cows in the public market, but hedid not listen to this advice 
or respond to the call of the managers of the factory when they wanted to 
consult him about the matter. The Hindus and the Musalmans were both - 
implicated inthe riot, and if it is true that the Hindus alone were arrested, 
the matter ought to draw public attention. 
7. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 11th June draws the attention 
of the ie Soc . the —. of = 
Mr. Fullerton, District Superin- District Superintendent o olice, to 
aay a ty Paltongan)s Chota Na om A correspondent of the Indian Morven 
thus complains against his conduct:—The local 
pleaders are in mortal dread of Mr. Fullerton, and to avoid his sight, they often 
choose to walk home through secluded lanes and alleys. No gentleman has the 
courage to drive in the public thoroughfares lest he should come across the 
redoubtable District Superintendent and have to go through the humiliating 
ceremony of alighting from his carriage and salaaming this Police autocrat. It 
is said that Mr. Fullerton goes the round of the town to extort sulaams from all 
assers-by. He has prohibited the use of an umbrella before him and is in the 
abit of administering his lash to the back of the native who is bold enough to 
ass by him without paying him marks of respect in his own favourite form. 
The De uty Commissioner, Mr. Streatfield, is in a manner encouraging the 
District Superintendent and says that what the latter does is all for the best. 
Ifthe correspondent of the Jndiun Mirror is right, Mr. Fullerton’s conduct ought 
to be a cause of grave anxietly to the poor Indian people as they may have t 
submit themselves to the extra expense of as the erratic Police 
oagernteneant home and placing him im a lunatic asylum there. This is the 
only cause of anxiety and no one ought to complain that Mr. Fullerton treats 
the natives of India as no better than cats and dogs. The Indians are the 
slaves of their English masters and slaves can have no claim to the rights and 
privileges of a man, ‘the whip of a white man has the privilege to take 
the skin off the native’s back. For if it were not the duty of the native to submit 


himself to the white man’s Jash, could men like Fullerton have the hardihood to 
treat him thus? | 


(6)— Working of the Courts. 


8. The Bangavasi of the 8th June draws public attention to a typical 


The law’ example of the law’s delay. A case of wrongful dis- 
es San missal from service was under trial in the Calcutta 


HighCourt. Strange tosay, the trial remained postponed for two lon g years after 


which the trying Bench took full nine days to dispose of it. The overnment 
makes much of the delay made by Munsifs and Deputy Magistrates in disposing of 
cases under trial, but what is to be done when the highest court in the land sets the 
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le of delay and procrastination ? There is little doubt that few will be 
neti ed to io to. low even when badly inj ured, if the dispensation of justice 

is attended by so much trouble, inconvenience and expense. 
9. The Dainik-o-Samdchér Chandikd of the 9th June has the follow- 


ng :— 

The parsimony of Native Hakims ing In the Bengal Council the other day, it was 
anid that the Munsifs and Subordinate Judges are very miserly. This is 

erfectly true. Many of these officers are personally known to us. Once a 

unsif, who has now become a Subordinate Judge, gave us a dinner consisting of 
pillau made up with the punts fish small fry). There was very little ghee in 
the pillau, because ghee, as the Munsif argued, produced acidity and dys ; 
Advocates of good cheer, as we were in those days, we once persistently demand- 
ed a dinner of a friend of ours, a Subordinate Judge. Hejgave us only eight 
blackberries to eat, but not the customary pinch of salt associated with black- 
berries, because salt, he said, was far from being a harmless condiment. The 
Subordinate Judge was then the husband of his wife, and, in order to look nice, 
used to wear false teeth. Going to him one morning we found him washing 
his mouth with all his teeth taken out. Just then his little child cried out in 


the inner apartments, and as he hurried away to see what happened to it, we | 


decamped with all the artificial fittings to his mouth. After much vain search 
he came to us. We demanded Rs. 25 as the cost of adinner, After much 
haggling he agreed to pay us Rs. 10 and we gave him his teeth, 3 
Long ago, a friend of ours was treated to a sumptuous dinner by a 
Munsif of Ulubaria. It consisted of only rice and a soup made of minute crabs. 
We have heard of a certain Subordinate Judge of Midnapore who 
could not do without fish soup at dinner, but never paidforthefish. Failing to 
get fish one day, his cook prepared a soup. with the famous Midnapore 
kunkur. The Babortinete Judge was neither sorry nor angry, but devoured a 
large quantity of rice with the help of the kunkur soup alone. 
Midnapore had another Subordinate Judge who gave his cook only one 
pice every day to cook mung dai for him, namely half a pice for the mung and 
half-a-pice for ghee and spices. One day the cook happened to spill all the dd 
on his own body. But as he knew that his master must have the ddé/ he scrape 
the ddl off his body and cooked it again.» The Babu heard how the dé/ had 
been cooked, left off eating ddi for good, and ate his rice ever afterwards 
without the help of ddl, curry or condiment. 
Krishnagar had a Subordinate Judge who once received a visit from 
a friend, who gave the country the following story :—“Giving his servant 
a pice the host charged him thus:—‘ Go to the sweetmeat-maker and bu 
of him one pice worth of sandesh, beg of him four pieces of dafasha and then 
run away with a handful of murki,’ To the guest who wanted to know 
the meaning of these curious instructions, the host replied :-— | 
‘‘Dear friend, a married man should ‘practice thrift; the sandesh is for 
myself, the batasa is for my wife, and the murki is for the poor fellow, my 
servant.” : , 
Burdwan, too, had once the rare good fortune to get a Subordinate Judge 
who would not let a friend go without taking some refreshment, It was 
a tempting solicitation, but compliance with it was followed by the horror 
of the two bowlfuls of gram which were brought in for host and guest—gram, 
which, as the guest afterwards learnt, had been bought surreptitiously of a syce 
on the Burdwan Maharaja’s establishment. | 
Our own list of subscribers contains the names of no Subordinate Judicial 
: ficers, and we cannot say if the same is not the case with our contemporaries’ 
ists. Many people say that the diabetes, to which Judicial officers generally 
— is Caused by excessive mental labour. But that is not so. It is the 
rar and Subordinate Judges themselves who purposely let the water out 
of their bodies in order that much fire-wood may not be required to burn them, 
and some money may be thus saved. | 
E _ word more and we have done. The Revd. Dr. Marshman in his 
tng ish- Bengali dictionary has given two Bengali synonyms of the word 
miser “—“ sq” and “cata.” Probably the latter synonym was suggested 


to the Doctor by the fact that very many members of the “Som” famil: 
belong to the Subordinate Judicial “ib 4 : 
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10. A correspondent of es . | Peg Ao the poe pte does not 
; consider the fine o ru » WHICH was inflicted — 
An inadequate punishment. by Mr. Kiran Chandra De, Subdivisional 
of Santipore, in the Nadia district, upon one Gadadhar, a student of the 
second class of the local Entrance School, an adequate punishment for the 
offence of trespassing into the house of one Panchu Dasi, and trying to outrage: 
her modesty. Nothing short of rigorous imprisonment for at least six Be 
would have satisfied the ends of justice in this case. The Inspector of Schools, 
Presidency Circle, should take due notice of the conduct of this boy-offender 
and get him excluded from all University examinations, 
11. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 11th June writes az 
follows :— | 
— Mr. Nicholls is a Civilian. He was at one 
time Judge of Benares. In the Benares temple 
riot cases, he convicted the accused right and left, and sentenced them to 
severe punishment, without stopping to examine the merits of the evidence 
put forward against them. In a murder case, he sentenced five or six of the 
accused to te 5 and his sentence would have been carried out, but for the 
timely interference of the High Court which was appealed to, and which not 
only reversed the sentence of the Sessions Judge, but also administered to him 
a sound rebuke for his unlawful proceedings. But, as is always the case in 
this country, the High Court’s rebuke only served as a recommendation for 
Mr. Nicholls, and he was promoted by Sir Auckland Colvin, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces. He was, however, transferred to 
Agra, where in another murder case he sentenced a number of persons to death 
without sufficient evidence to ¥ aig? their guilt. In that case, too, he was foiled 
by the High Court. This Mr. Nicholls is now going to retire, and the whole 
country is rejoicing. There are, however, many Nichollses left in India. 
England has even now to answer for Judge Jeffreys. But while England had 
one Jeffreys, India has many. ‘The Judge who is bent upon severely punishing 
the accused, who does not feel the least compunction in sentencing him to 
death without sufficient evidence is not a Judge—he is an emissary of 
death. India has the misfortune to be cursed with many such emissaries 
of death. In a country like England such Judges could not maintain their 
offices for a single day—they would be hooted out of the Bench, covered 
with shame and ignominy. But in India everything is possible. John 
Bright used to say that Englishmen are men in England, they become monsters 
in India. They cast their conscience and humanity with their Bible into the 
waters of the Red Sea. In fact, the Englishman’s proverbial sense of justice 
and impartiality leaves him as soon as he lands on Indian soil. But man is not 
immortal, and even Mr. Nicholls must die. But is he subjecting his soul to 
penance? He must be in a penitent mood by this time. The Hindu is the 
slave of kindness. He is a worshipper in the temple of forgiveness. We pray 
God that He may in His Divine mercy, absolve Mr. Nicholls and Judges of 
his type from their sins. Sir Auckland Colvin has come to his senses now 
that he is in England. He is making sufficient amends for his past sin, by 
showing liberal sympathies with the Indian people. But alas! why should the 
heart and the head of Englishmen be thus corrupted in India! Perhaps it » 
an ordinance of God. It may be that those who committed sins in England m 
their revious lives, come to India driven by the force of their Karma to repent 
their lives of sin. Is this the reason that India is called the ‘‘ Land of Karma?” 
Sir Charles Crosthwaite has gone home and he will no doubt come to his senses 
there and repent his sins. Sir Charles Elliott’s turn, too, is coming. 


(d)— Education. 


12. The Tripura Prakash of the 28th May questions the truth of the 
ha ao remark made in his report by the head-master 
wai Tippera Go- of the Tippera Government School, that the discl- 
oe pline maintained in his school is far superior 10 

what obtains in private schools. The truth, however, lies in quite the other 
way; and the head-master ought to have been ashamed of speaking in praise of 
the discipline of a school, where question papers are stolen and a boy of w ich was 
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examination hall, because he was detected adopting unfair means 
ST eS ination. Why does not the head-master niske any mention of 
all these incidents in his report? The fact 1s, that many boys of the local 
Government school are being spoiled, simply because of the want of ae rd 
discipline. The head-master is either ignorant of this fact, or being aware of it, 
does not like to betray in his report the sad state of the discipline in his school. 
13. The Sanjivani of the 8th June says that Dr. Martin deserves the 
thanks of the officers in the lower grades of the 
Life insurance in the Education Educational Service, who are very poorly paid, for 
et cep having secured for them advantageous terms of life 
-ssurance in the Commercial Union Assurance Company. The officers for 
whom these cheap rates have been secured should largely avail themselves of 
them. 
14. The same paper draws the Lieutenant-Governor’s attention to two 
things in regard to the play-ground, which is being 
ee ee play- aid out in Marcus’ Square. The quarter in which 
scteapicliconaiatssit the square is situated is the residence and rendez- 
yous of the notorius badmashes of Mechooa Bazar, and is not, therefore, a safe 
lace to resort to. Secondly there area good many brothels, all round the square. 
f the authorities of the Higher Training Association cannot remove these 
houses, the play-ground will do great moral harm to the boys. 


15. The Hitaishi of the 11th June is of opinion that the teaching of 
philosophy, science a mathematics in the Calcutta 
University through the medium of Bengali, will 
greatly improve University education. At present, the knowledge the boys 
acquire is superficial, but the proposed reform will give them a deeper insight into 
the subjects which they will study. The Jndtan Nation objects that the change 
will weaken the boys’ English. But no. The getting up of the other subjects 
through the medium of the vernacular will leave the boys time to learn English 
more thoroughly than they now do. 


Bengali in the University. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


16. The Sanjivant of the 8th June requests the Calcutta Municipality 
either to remove the signboards in the public squares, 

rohibiting the use of the tanks situated therein 
for bathing purposes, and throw them open to the public for such purposes, or 
strictly prohibit bathing therein. The attention of Mr. Ritchie and the new 
Police Commissioner is also drawn to the fact that at night bad characters 
assemble in these squares, commit various outrages, and disturb the neighbour- 
hood by their loud cries. 


The public squares in Calcutta. 
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17. The Dainik-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 12th June writes as alll Mei hak 


_ The appointment to the officiat- follows :— ; 
ing Engineership of tho Calcutta The Hindu Patriot has gained its object. 


Municipality. Rai Madhab Chandra Roy, Bahadur, has been defeat- 
ed in his candidature for the officiating Engineership of the Calcutta Muni- 
cipality. Though he was the fitter candidate of the two who applied for the 
post, the Chairman, Mr. Ritchie, took up Mr. Silk’s cause, and, among other things 
urged in support of his claim, that “‘as Mr, Silk lived in the same house with 
Mr. Kimber, he was the more competent man of the two to officiate for that 
oficer.” This reminds the writer of a story. Long ago when there was no 
examination for admission to the bar, and men were allowed to practise as law- 
yers at the pleasure of the Judges, a rich man requested a Judge to allow his 
son to practise. The Judge enquiring what the legal attainments of the son 
bigs the father replied—‘‘ My Lord, as your lordship was a tenant of mine 
a two or three years, how can my son be wanting in legal acquirements.” 
he Judge smiled. But the rich man’s son became a legal practitioner, 
; On Mr. Ritchie’s line of reasoning, Mrs. Kimber would have been even a 
tter person than Mr. Silk to officiate for Mr. Kimber. 


(9)—Raitlways and communications, including canals and irrigation. 


18. The Burdwan Sanjivani of the 4th June has the following :— 
The Assensole rape case, We are going to unfold the tale of a most brutal 
assault committed upon a helpless young girl, on 


CHANDRIKA, 
June 12th, 1895. 
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the East Indian Railway, by a number of railway employés. The Hindu ca, 
tamely put up with such railway accidents, as collisions and derailments of traing 
but even his proverbial mildness is not sufficient to give him the patience to 
bear the commission of an. outrage upon the chastity of his women. The very 
mention of it makes his hair stand on end, his blood boil in his veins, and hj; 
mind to be lashed into a frenzy of revenge. : 

The particulars of the incident under notice are briefly as follows:—A 
Vaishnav girl of 12 or 13, Rajabala Dasi by. name, was travelling in a compart. 
ment of the Up passenger train, which reached the Assensole station at about 
7-40 p.m. One of the ticket-collectors, who were inspecting the tickets of the 
passengers, asked Rajabala to produce her ticket, This she could not do, and 
explained her failure to produce the ticket by saying that it was accidentally 
lost at the Raniganj station. She, however, promised to pay the fare to the 
guard when the train reached the Jamtara station in the neighbourhood of 
which she lived. But the ticket-collector, who was evidently not satisfied. with 
her explanation, pulled her down from the carriage, and placed her in the 
custody of a railway constable. After the train left the station, however, the 
man induced the constable to release the girl from his custody, and took her to 
an adjoining room where he, in company with a féw other associates, committed 
a most brutal outrage upon her chastity. At10 o’clock in the night they turned 
the poor girl out on the street after they had thus gratified their beastly passion. 
A passer-by, to whom she related the whole story of her shame, took compassion 
on her and accompanied her to the station-master, who at once instructed a head- 
constable to enquire into the matter. The next day she was sent to Ranigunge 
for medical examination, which proved the truth of her statement. She was 
then asked to identify the offenders from among a number of Eurasian railway 
employés attached to the Assensole station, who were all placed before her in 
their uniform. Inspite of the difficulty of identification under such circum- 
stances, the nd pointed out four of the group, as those who had committed the 
assault upon her. | 

Strange to say, however, the Railway Police treated the injured girl more 
as an offender than as one offended against. She was kept in close custody for 
a whole fortnight, and in course of the Police investigation, dragged from place 
to place. During all this time, however, no information was sent to her rela- 
tions who live close by. After the conclusion of the Police inquiry, the Railway 
authorities dismissed one of the four Eurasian ticket-collectors and fined the 
remaining three their three days’ pay. The matter would have thus ended had 
not, fortunately enough, the District Magistrate of Burdwan happened to pay 
a visit to Ranigunge where the case was brought to his notice. He at once 
instructed the Joint-Magistrate of Ranigunge to make an investigation into the 
case and prosecute the offenders. The four Eurasian ticket-collectors were 
accordingly prosecuted, and enlarged on a bail of Rs. 500 each, and it is now 
given out that the trying Magistrate has committed three of the accused to the 
sessions, 

The poor girl was sent to her friends and relations, but her husband, as 
well as her parents, have refused to take back a girl whose chastity has been 
violated. She is now placed in a miserable plight. A dark and dismal future 
stares her in the face. The custom of the Hindu society does not allow her 
relations to admit her into its fold. The violation of the custom entails loss 
of caste and social position which no Hindu has the heart to bear. Where 
then will the poor girl go, where will she seek protection and refuge, what 
course is she most likely to be driven to? Suicide or prostitution is most likely 
in store for her. She may embrace another religion which will allow her 
marry again. But neither of these courses will be acceptable to her Hindu 
instincts. In the eye of the Hindu, the poor girl’s prospects in this life, as wall 
as in the next, have been irretrievably ruined. Those that have brought her to 
this condition will no doubt be properly judged and, if their guilt is proved, 
vera en punished, But will their punishment, however severe it might be, 
_ bring back to the injured girl the chastity of which she has been so ru easly 
deprived? Her loss cannot be made good, her injury is irremediable. It 186 
pity that Englishmen cannot fully appreciate the value of chastity, and hence 
it is that they cannot measure the extent of the loss of the poor Hindo girl. 
They are not expected to do so. In their society the value of chastity appeal 
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to be measured in the terms of pounds, shillings and pence, and in their opinion, 
its loss can be compensated for by the payment of damages. 1 . 

It should at the same time be borne in mind that this is not a solitary 
instance of the growing insecurity of female passengers on the railways in this 
country. Rajabala Dasi is not the first woman whose chastity has been out- 
raged by Railway employés. But the Railway authorities do not take the step 
to make the commission of such outrage impossible. Being Europeans, they 
cannot realize the misery, the desolation, the absolute helplessness into which a 
Hindu woman is driven on the loss of her chastity. But the present incident 
ought to open even their eyes to the absolute necessity of safeguarding the 
life and honour of female passengers. The practice of employing unscrupulous 
Eurasian youths, devoid of all sense of mora responsibility, to inspect the tickets 
of female passengers should be forthwith discontinued. In their place con- 
scientious elderly native gentlemen or, what is still better, females, should be 
employed. To further secure the safety of female passengers the Railwa 
authorities should appoint lady superintendents to take charge of the female 
compartments and thus protect their occupants from the molestations of licen- 
tious guards and drivers. All this no doubt will entail some additional expense, 
but considering the absolute necessity of such an arrangement, the Railway 
authorities should not grudge it. The number of native female passengers 18 
growing every day and they are a source of income to the Railway Companies. 
The Government should also move in the matter. 

19. The Sahachar of the 5th June requests the Eastern Bengal State 

Female typewriters in the office Railway authorities to enquire why Mr. Harry 
of the Eastern Bengal State Rail. Stuart, Examiner of Accounts, is so fond of employ- 
way- ing Eurasian girls as typewriters in his office when 
= clerks can be obtained on much smaller salaries than are given to the 
Girls. | 
20. The Banganivasi of the 7th June has the following :— 

The prevalence in a country of acts of oppres- 
sion, iniquity and injustice perpetrated by the 
ruling body is necessarily followed by the apprehension of the overthrow of its 
Government; it has all the likelihood of leading to a political danger. It is 
this thought which always leads us to ask the question with great trepidation 
and anxiety. Is the Government acting properly in not making a speed 
attempt to check the course of ever-growing oppression and iniquity, which is 
at present bearing down all before it without let or hindrance. It has become 
an incident of almost daily occurrence to see the “native” killed by the 
white-skinned European, the native woman deflowered by a member of 
the ruling race, but the white offenders are invariably acquitted or convicted 
of an insignificant offence, after going through the mockery of a trial. 
Will the Government remain ever indifferent to these acts of tyranny and 
oppression and fail to take proper measures to remedy this growing evil? To 
be under the subjection of a Foreign Government is the consequence of untold 
sin and iniquity—it is a punishment meted out by God. Is it charitable that the 
rulers, tov, should increase thejexcruciating pain of Divine punishment? © For 
the last one hundred and fifty years of British rule in India the wrong and 
misguided policy of the Government has manifested itself not in one, but in a 
train, of such painful incidents, not in one , but in a long series of instances of 
Government indifference. And all this time the evils instead of being removed 
— been allowed to grow and thrive. The reader has already been acquainted 
pk ~ particulars of the outrage committed on Rajabala Dasi at the Assen- 

‘ € station. The poor Hindu girl was robbed of the priceless jewel of chastity; 
oe was at that time more dead than alive, But in that mournful condition 
‘a hie detained for a whole fortnight in the Police custody, not a word about 
‘ns te allowed to reach the ears of her parents or relations. She was treated 
ii i prit, and moved from place to place, while the offenders were left 
the uae te “a few days after, however, the particulars of the incident came to 
saat ae of the District and the Deputy Magistrates of Burdwan when they 
prosecute # a visit to Assensole. They forthwith instructed the Police to 

; hee Pe culprits, who were arrested and afterwads enlarged on a bail of 
and told be The trying Magistrate, Mr. Webster, set the poor girl at liberty 

er that she might go wherever she liked on the condition that she 


The Assensole rape case. 
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would appear at the time of the trial. Now, just try to realize the enormity 
of the Police high-handedness. What motive had it thus to keep the girl in 
confinement ? ill there be no inquiry made into this act of Police tyranny 
and proper measures taken to right the wrongs? But we are crying in the 
wilderness; who is there to listen to our cry? ‘The powers that be are snoring 
the sleep of ignorance and indifference? When will they be roused from their 
sleep ? 


21. The same paper also makes the following observations on the 
Assensole rape case :-— 

She GttD CE jcengenin SNM. The husband ‘of the poor girl will not give 
her a shelter in his home, even her mother will harden her bleeding and 
lacerated heart and refuse admission to her outraged daughter bringing shame 
and infamy in her train, even the kind father will set his face against her— 
where then will the unfortunate creature go, where will she find a shelter? 
She has many, many long years still before her; how will she support herself. 
during the rest of her life? ‘But let us hope that justice will be done to her. 
Let us hope that the ruffians who have ruined for ever the prospects of her life 
shall be compelled by law to provide for the maintenance of the innocent victim 
of their lust as long as she lives. 


22. The Bangavasi of the 8th June draws the attention of the Railway 
isthe titel diets waiieuee authorities to the great hardship to which third 


gore ah the Howrah station. class Railway passengers are put at the Howrah 
station. At.that station third class passengers are 


admitted to the Railway platform through a narrow passage where their luggage 
is examined in order to prevent any of them from carrying with him, free of 
charge, more luggage than is allowed by the Railway bye-laws. In this narrow 
passage the passengers, male and female, huddle together and are often pushed 
against one another by the railway peons. The Railway authorities have 
certainly no idea of the hardship that actually follows from this arrangement ; 
but now that their attention is drawn to it, they will, it is hoped, speedily 
remove this source of grievance to the third class Railway passengers. 


23. Referring to the Assensole outrage case, the Sanjivani of the 8th 
June says that both the parents and the husband 
of the outraged girl having refused to take her into 
their house, she is without shelter and, has become a street—beggar. Should not 
the scoundrels who have brought her to this plight be made to pay the expenses 
of her maintenance ? 


24. The Sulabh Dainik.of the 12th June says that the Railway line to 
le a ae Khulna was opened simultaneously with the 
pa fig . Calcutta International Exhibition, but since its opev- 
ing there has not been any perceptible improvement 
in its management. ‘The trains are not properly lighted, there is no proper 
arrangement at the stations for the supply of drinking water to the passengers 
and, on moonlight nights, even the stations are not lighted. There are none to 
call out the names of the stations tothe passengers who are on that account often 
put to very great inconvenience. This is economy in ezcelsis. It is to be hoped, 
owever, that this scandalous state of things will be soon put a stop to. 


The Assensole case. 


(h)—-General. 


25. The Sahachar, of the 5th June is surprised to see Sir Charles yee 

| ne _., partiality to the Musalmans in reserving for them 
See mes FON Gactain posts under Government. The writer does 
not envy the Musalmans this favour, but asks 


whether such a policy of favour an partiality to a particular community 18 
worthy of the ruler of a country. 


26. The Bharat Mitra of the 6th June concludes from the circular issued 
by the Government of Bengal directing the Divi- 
sional Commissioners to furnish it with information 
regarding the amounts which rich Hindus spend on marriage ceremonies in theit 

families, that Government intends to levy a tax upon Hindu marniages. 


A marriage tax. 
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rat Mitra of the 9th June says that the poorer classes of the 

ee Indian people are always ‘oppressed by the officials. 

aS As they are mostly ignorant, po — boca - Te 

‘tion to represent their grievances to the Government, they have 

sacar: as best they nar. Mr. Dadabhai is right in his remark that the 
outrages committed by the soldiers of the Sultan on his rebel Armenian subjects 
sink into insignificance compared with the re oe to which the Indian cost om 
are subjected by the'officials. The natives ot the Sonthal Parganas in particular 
are all mercilessly ‘oppressed by the Hakims. Thousands of Sonthals are 
shipped off to the Engli Colonies as coolies. But there is none to listen to 


their grievances, 
ITI.— LEGISLATIVE. 


98. The Sulabh Dainik of the 7th June observes that it is no doubt highly 
necessary that some restriction should be placed upon 
the sale of poison, but it should not be lost sight of 
that opium and arsenic are not the only poisons which kill men. There are 
many kinds of poison which are equally killing in their effects, but which are 
largely used in the preparation of indigenous drugs and medicines. The Gov- 
ernment cannot peohibet the sale of such poisons without causing hardship to the 
poor who use these medicines. Great care should, therefore, be taken to siit 
the whole question, before the Government undertakes to pass any law on the 
subject. 


_ The sale of poison. 


IV.—Natrve STATES. 


29. The Sanjivant of the 8th June, has the following :— 

ey a Gilgit was formerly under the suzerainty of 
ae British Govern- Qashmere. But the English Government, in order 
to oppose Russia’s advance in the Pamir regions, 
has virtually taken it out of the Maharaja’s control, keeping the Maharaja its 
nominal suzerain and thus compelling him to pay all the expenses of its admi- 
nistration. The Maharaja has to pay the whole cost of the Agency, the army 
and the fortifications in Gilgit. And notonly this, but Government has officered 
the Cashmere army with Eurepeans, and realises their salaries from the Maha- 
raja at a rate higher than that at which it pays its own officers of similar ranks. 
- Lieutenant A. I’. Napier, for instance, gets Rs. 700 as salary and Rs. 125 as 
leave and pension allowances under the Cashmere Government, while Captain 
Younghusband, an officer senior to him, receives only Rs. 600 under the British 
Government. Surgeon-Captain J. R, Roberts of the Gilgit Agency receives from 
the Cashmere State Rs. 900 as salary and Rs. 125 as leave and pension allow- 
ances. ‘his led the Maharaja some time ago to propose a cession of the Gilgit 
State to the British Government. *But that Government could not so easily 
forego the advantage of enjoying possession of that State at the Maharaja’s 
expense. It accordingly did not acquiesce in the prqposal. But will not the 
Government now agree to the proposal in recognition of the services rendered 

by the Maharaja’s troops in the Chitral expedition ? 
30. The Daintk-o-Samachar Chandrika of the 12th June, says that in 
- assigning the reason of the Maharaja of Bhurtpore’s 
aoe f the Meher of deposition, Mr. Fowler said in Batiiacnant that the 


Government of India had deposed him because he 
was found unfit to rule. The Maharaja was installed only fourteen or fifteen 


months ago, and since his installation, all real administrative power rested 
entirely with the Political Agent. How could then a charge of unfitness be 


brought against the Maharaja? This act of Government has alarmed both the 


pose e and the princes of India, who are awaiting amore satisfactory expla- 
nation, } 


‘VI.—Misce.Laneovus. 


31. The Tripura Prakash of the 28th May is glad to see Maharaj Kumar 


. Benoy Krishna Deb among the receipients of th 

The Bicthds : enoy a De g ecelpients of the 
— x dienes Birthday honours. The Maharaj Somat belongs to 
4 renowned family. He takes a good deal of interest in all: healthful move- 
ments in the country and is an ardent lover and sincere patron of Bengali 
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literature. In fact, men of his type , 
aristocracy in this country. The writer, however, is not glad to. see honours 
conferred on Hem Chander Kerr, retired Deputy Magistrate. Babu Hem 
Chander Kerr, says the writer, belongs to that classof Deputy Magistrates who 
are _— by the Ghatiram Deputy of Dinbandhu Mitter, the great ; 
comedian. Asa Deputy Magistrate he was a tool in the hands of the Govern. 
ment, and it is no wonder that the latter should reward his faithful services with 
a title, As for Babu Kali Nath Mitter, who else could be, in the eye of the 
Government, better entitled to honours than the man who in comecert with the 
Englishman newspaper, tried to oppose Babu Surendranath Banerji in the 
Council election? It isa matter of great ogee that Tippera should always be 
carefully eschewed from the honours list. There are, however, none better 
entitled to honours than Munshi Ali Karim, Babu Mohini Mohan Bardhan and 
Babu Kali Nath Nandi of Tippera. The first gentleman is a zamindar and an 
Honorary Magistrate, the second is the local Government pleader and the 
Chairman of the Tippera Municipality. Babu Kali Nath Nandi long served 
the Government in the capacity of a District Superintendent of Police and of 
an extra Assistant Commissioner. Since his retirement, he has been serving 
for the last seven or eight years as an Honorary Magistrate and there is not 
a single public movement in which he does not take a prominent part. 
32. The Pratkar of the 7 .* June has the following :— 
eavy marriage expenses are going to ruin 

aan a oe oe roy Every Hindu feels re force of 
° this social evil, but the times are so much out of 
joint that he feels himself quite helpless in checking its growth. This practice 
of what may fairly. be called the “sale of bridegrooms” has become so very 
revalent in Bengali society that the birth of a female child is looked upon 
by the parents with dread and anxiety. It is true that parents in Bengal have 
not, as in Rajputana, yet been driven to the practice of killing their daughters 
at the moment of their birth, but the evil, as it exists in Bengali society, has 
already assumed very serious proportions, The heavy expense of getting a 
desirable husband for a daughter has ruined many Hindu fathers and involved 
many more in heavy indebtedness. The evil practice is the most prevalent 
among the higher classes of the Hindu society. And labouring under the 
impression that ’it cannot be removed without the help of the Government, 
some people have already requested it to come to their rescue, The Punjab 
Government has been the first to move in the matter; but fearing that if it 
undertakes to remove the evil with the help of legislation the people may raise 
the cry of ‘‘ religious interference,” it has requested in a friendly way the leaders 
of the society to exert their influence in putting down the evil. The Bengal 
Government has. followed the example of the Punjab Government, and has 
issued a circular letter on the subject to all Commissioners of Divisions who in 
their turn have communicated with District Magistrates, The motive of the 
Government is no doubt highly commendable. 

It is, however, extremely doubtful if the friendly advice alone of the 
Government will be sufficient to remove the evil. The temptation of “sellin 
his son to the highest bidder” has become too great for the father to resist, an 
he will not fail to devise means to gratify his love of gain. It is true that the 
number of fathers who are thus blessed—more enalle cursed—with marriage 
able daughters is large, but they have very little sympathy with one another, 
and so cannot combine for the common object of putting down the evil. The 
idea deeprooted in the mind of the bridegroom’s father that it is derogatory 
to his dignity not to get something out of the bride’s father is the source of 

eat mischief. It was in an evil moment that Ballal Sen introduced Kulimsm 
into the country. And nothing but the strong hand of the British Government 
can undo what is the making of the corrupt rule of the Sen dynasty. 

33. The Banganivasi of the i th June writes as follows:— 

< ny commission appointed to inquire 10 
Pe Royal Commission of En- matters Indian must, in sadoe to bear fruit, hold 

Sie its sittings in India. ‘The members forming the 
Commission should be recruited from among able and conscientious English 
and Indian gentlemen who have a special and first hand experience of the 
Indian administration and are thoroughly acquainted with all the Indian 


are seldom seen among the members of the 
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uestions. It cannot be said that such independent and impartial Englishmen 
ad Indians fully acquainted with the ins and outs of the Civil and Military, 
expenditure in India were not available. We could have expected some practi- 
good to the country had men of this type met in India, and made @ search- 
ing inquiry into the question of Indian expenditure on the spot. The rong 
sion as at present constituted is more or less -a farce. It is true that three o 
its members, Sir W. Wedderburn, Mr. Caine and Mr. Nowroji are friends of 
India, all of them having great ability, mpe experience, keen foresight and 
thorough acquaintance with the Indian questions. But the Anglo-Indian 
members of the Commission are strong in number, and they will no doubt 
oppose the friends of India in their endeavours to do justice to the Indian 
ple. The Secretary of State himself has no Indian experience, and who 
can say that he, too, will not go against the Indian people? 
But the most important point to be noticed in connection with the consti- 
tution of the Commission of Enquiry is that according to the terms of reference, 
its duty will begin and end with an enquiry into the question of Indian expen- 
diture. It will make no enquiry into the question of income. This is a great 
blunder. ‘I'he Members of Parliament who demanded the appointment of the 
Commission asked for one thing, they are given another, If their prayer were 
granted in its entirety, the Commission would have been empowered to enquire 
into the economical condition of the Indian people—to determine whether they 
are in a position to pay all the taxes now in force, to examine the methods b 
which these taxes are realized at present, to determine whether these methods 
are suited to the Indian people, and, above all, to devise some means of economy 
by which the expenditure could be reduced. But all these expectations have 
been falsified. ‘The mountain in labour has at last brought forth a mouse, and 
we have now no hope to see any good coming out of the appointment of the 
Royal Commission. 
34. The Saraswat Patra of the 8th June is at a loss to understand wh 
pe Ra Government has not yet thought fit to confer the 
Bast Bengal's claim to titles. =‘ title of ©.8.1.. upon Raja Rajendranarayan ae 
Bahadur, Zamindar of Bhawal in the Dacca district. The Raja not only spends 
large sums of money annually for the encouragement of Sanskrit and Bengali, 
through the agency of the Saraswat Somaj, and the Jaydevpur Sahitya Sama- 
lochani Sabha, but pays a monthly donation of Rs. 100 tothe poor fund of the 
Dacca College, maintains two handsome scholarships in that institution, and 


makes other liberal contributions towards its funds. He also contributes largely 


towards every work of public utility in East Bengal. That a man who has done 
so much for the encouragement of Bengali, Sanskrit, and English learning in 
his country, and has opened his purse freely for the support of every work and 
movement calculated to benefit his countrymen, should fail to attract the notice 
of Government is a matter which cannot be too much regretted. However, 
as Government is always willing to reward merit and enterprise, and knows that 
reward is the best incentive to work, it is to be hoped that it will take the next 
opportunity to confer upon the Raja the title of c.s.1. 

Again, Vikrampur is in East Bengal, what Navadwip (Nadia) is in West 
Bengal. Like Navadwip, it is an old and reputed centre of Sanskrit learning, 
and can boast of a good many eminent men on the roll of its pandits. But Govern- 


ment has not, since the institution of title of Mahamahopadhyaya conferred this 
honour upon a single Vikrampur pandit. 


35. The Sanjivani of the 8th June has the following :— 


Sallats soctindicd snail’ nutes A retired civilian writing in the Times of India, 
Fritish rule. draws a rose-coloured picture of India’s prosperity 


under British rule. Let this ex-Civilian be who 

he may, he cannot be given much credit for either a keen sight or a sound 
judgment, when after serving in this country- for upwards of a quarter of 
4 century in the capacity of a Judge and Magistrate, he has acquired no deeper 
‘owledge of the real condition of its people. The picture of external gloss and 
glitter which he has drawn is not overcoloured, but he forgets that outward 
Prosperity is no index to a people’s internal condition. It is perfectly true that 
— British rule the country has been intersected by a network of railways and 
Y numberless good roads and canals, that its commerce has vastly increased, 
tthe wages of labour have considerabl y risen, and that extensive tracts of 
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waste land have been brought under the plough. But strangely enough all 
these developments have failed to satisfy the wants of the people, and nobody 
from the rich to the poor, can save a pice from hisincome. The showy ca 
and jackets, the glittering kerosine lamps and other glassware which can 
seen exposed for sale in the shop windows may be taken by an ex-Civilian ag 
a sign of the country’s prosperity, but’ they are, as a matter of fact, the real 
cause of the people’s impecunious condition, every pice of the increased wages 
of the labouring classes going to the pocket of the British manufacturer, 
Generally speaking, the people’s wants have outgrown their resources. Much 
waste land has no doubt been brought under cultivation, but the high rents, and 
heavy cesses and the money-lender’s exactions leave the raiyat barely enough 
for keeping body and soul together and supporting his family. The truth is that 
British rule is impoverishing the country by draining rege, wealth in the 
shape of officers’ salaries, and the profits of commerce. India is becomin 
poorer and England is growing richer. India’s outward glitter may have 
increased, but the substance within her is being eaten out. 


36. The Bangavasi of > + June observes that it cannot but ne oes 
that heavy marriage expense is ruining the Hindu 
wer a ne ee, “Tt has, in fact, grown to be a source of 
danger to its welfare and prosperity. Itis not, how- 

ever, advisable to move an alien Government to put down this social evil b 
the force of legislation. The constituted leaders of the society are alone capable 
of taking effective measures in putting down social evils. The law of an alien 
Government is not calculated to be effective and it is not desirable that it should. 
The Lieutenant-Governor is making an inquiry as to how this growing social 
evil can be put down without having recourse to Government interference and 
legislation. With this object in view, he has issued a circular letter to all the 
Commissioners of Divisions. His Honour should, however, know that in a 
uestion like this, the best persons whose opinions should be consulted are not 
overnment officials, and Anglicised Hindus, but men who have a well-defined 
and recognized position in Hindu society. It is the opinion of thoughtful men 
that the law of the British Government in India has loosened the bonds of Hindu 
society and is, therefore, chiefly responsible for the social evils which have 
followed in the train of social disorder. The only way to remove these evils, 
therefore, is to strengthen the social rules and regulations. Is His Honour 
prepared to strengthen the hands of the leaders of Hindu —— and to help them 
in their endeavour to keep its members, now gone astray, under proper control ? 
If he is prepared to do this he may depend upon it that the task of social reform 

will be greatly simplified. 
37. The Sulabh Dainik of the 7th June has the following:— 


| The Pioneer is shedding crocodile tears of 
ne ee SE SE Oe eee sympathy with the Bengal zamindars. Can it 
be that this semi-official paper really entertains a feeling of kindness and affection 
towards the Bengal landlords ? Had it been so, there would have been no cause 
of suspicion, but the fact is that the Pioneer sincerely hates the Indian people, 
the zamindars in especial. And his show of sympathy for the latter means an 
sna to create a breach between the aristocracy and the middle classes of 
engal. 
Long ago, the zamindars used to sympathisé with the middle classes in 
many ways, later on this bond of unity was strained, owing to the latter 
uniting themselves against the former, in order to protect the Bengal agr!- 
culturists from their tyranny and oppression. Fortunately, however, thie 
spirit of rivalry and opposition has now creased to exist, as both the zamindars 
and the raiyats have come to understand that their interests closely blend with 
one another, the weal and woe of the one class being the weal and woe of 
the other. 
The growing unity between these two most influential classes of the 
people has set their enemies a-thinking. So they have taken advantage of the 
ouncil elections agitation to sow the seeds of dissension between the 
zamindars and the raiyats. And the Pioneer is repeating his old and worn out 
arguments to fan the of discord. | 
_ This and many other instances show that the Anglo-Indian papers are 
doing a good deal of harm to the country, They have created a breach 


/ 
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n the rulers and the ruled and they are also at the root of the dissension 
arte ‘the Hindus and the Musalmans. One of these papers, the Englishman, 
actually declares that the unity of the Indian people will make it too difficult for 
the rulers to govern them. The Government is in the habit of crying down 
the Native press as seditious in season and out of season, but when their favourite 
papers, the Pioneer and the Englishman sow broadcast the seeds of dissension 
among the different races of the Indian people, it has not a word of rebuke to 
: 38. Sehieag to Babu Rasik Lal Roy’s petition to the Lieutenant-Governor 

on the question of Hindu marriage expenses and His 
The Hindu marriage etpense Ponour’s favourable reply, the Datnik-o-Samachar 
case Chandrika of the 11th June observes that nothing 
‘s more foolish than to seek the protection of an alien Government against the 
social evils of a subject people. Such protection may often prove to bea 
greater evil. Inthe matter of social reform the members of the society should 
themselves take the initiative. In Bengali society it is not rare to find men 
who at the time of marrying their daughters are the loudest in the condemnation 
of the evil practice in question, but who at the time of marrying their sons have 
not the least scruple to resort to the same practice with a vengeance. The 
society of which the members are so mean and cowardly is impervious to sound 
reform. And in such a society, any extraneous check is very likely to make 
the force of the evil worse felt. Outwardly, the evil will disappear, but it will 
go on working all the same behind the public view. Such was exactly the 
case with the Panditraini Brahmans. They, in a body, promised to put down 
the evil, the punchayet fixed the limits of marriage expenses and the amount of 
dowry. ‘The promise was, however, kept to the ear but broken to the hope. 
The father of a marriageable son who according to his promise cannot demand 
a rich dowry refuses to marry him. The father of a marriageable daughter who 
might be contracting for her marriage is in a fix and is forced to privately 
make the offer of a dowry rich enough to satisfy the other party. The bargain 
is struck, the marriage takes place, and the evil grows im all its luxuriance 
behind the public view. A Barui of Vikrampur writes in the Indian Mirror :— 
Among the Baruis of Vikrampur it was a practice for the father of a marriage- 
able daughter to demand five, six or seven hundred rupees from the bridegroom 
intending to marry her. Now, that the punchayet has ruled that no man shall 
offer more than five rupees to the father of the bride, the evil has ceased to exist. 
This is all very good if true, but is there any guarantee that the offer of five 
rupees in public has not often to be supplemented by the remaining four 
hundred and ninety five rupees in private. 


Assam Papers, 


39. A correspondent of the Srikattavasi for the first fortnight of Jaistha 
-Anomaliesin the Assam Educa- WYites as follows :— 
tion Department. Since the publication of our letter (See Report 
on Native papers for the week ending the 25th May, Paragraph 46) regarding 
the Education Department, there has been a passionate cry for facts and figures 
from certain quarters as if they were not already known in sufficient details. 
There is something of the crow in this: the blatant bird shuts its eyes, opens a 
hole in the thatch and puts its little treasure into it, fancying all the while 
that it thus hoodwinks the rest of the world. These people pretend as if the 
disclosures we made in our last were an utter surprise to them. They are so 
Innocent, so unselfish, that to ascribe to them the least partiality for their kith 
and kin is to do violence to their godly instinct. To them it is a sin to advance 
one’s relations. These must stand upon their own merits. Rather pick up a 
man from the street and exalt him to a high place. 

The fact is, they are conscious of guilt in them and dread the light of day. 

ey push up their own men right and left and cry down others with vehe- 

mence, There is plenty of brass in them ; they press for facts, which will only 
cover them with shame and ridicule. We are in no dearth of facts and we 
must satisfy them. We studiously avoided personalities in our last, but in view 
of the violent exhibition of temper shown of late, we can no longer do so. 


DAINIK-0-SAMACHAR 
CHANDRIKa, 


June llth, 1895. 


SRIHATTAVASI, 


First fortnight of 
Jaistha, 1302B.8. 
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It is an admitted fact that the ferra sancia constitutes the main strength 
of the Assam Education Service. How came it about ? Let ustry to explain 
it by the light of our recent experience. ee | | 

1. Over two years ago, the second mastership of the Shillong Government 
High School fell vacant and was filled up by Babu Karuna Kanta Das Gupta, 
B. A., a native of Dacca. How did he come to it? Was the post advertised ? 
Was any attempt made at securing the best man ? Where was then the vaunted 
cry for fair field and no favour ? Was nott he potent aid of electricity called in 
requisition? We pause for a reply. 

2. At about the same time, the second master of the Sylhet Government 
High School retired and was succeeded by Babu Bidhu Bhusan Mazumdar, 
B.A. Need we say where he hails from? Of course, attempt may be made 


to explain this away, but we assure our critics that it is not at all easy to do go, * 


As could be expected, the post was not advertised. People of Sylhet, however, 
naturally, came to know of it and two of their best men applied for the 
situation. Both of them were graduates. One had triple honours, having 
taken a first class in Sanskrit and a second class in English and philosophy, 
while the other had taken a scond class in mathematics. But their claims were 
set aside in favour of one who wasinno way their superior. Let us discuss their 
respective merits. Babu Bidhu Bhusan /az/ed to secure honours in mathematics 
and came out with a second class in philosophy. Even an idiot would admit 
that the claims of Babu Padma Nath were infinitely — to those of Babu 
Bidhu Bhushan. In addition to honours in philosophy in which only Babu 
Bidhu Bhusan took a second class, Babu Padma Nath had _ honours in 
Sanskrit and English. The ¢erra sancta, ever slow in appreciating merits in 
others, of course, failed to see this difference. But his merits had their recog- 
nition in higher quarters. Although quite unfit for a second mastership in the 
Assam Education Department, he acted for some time as Professor of English 
in the Murari Chand College and his services have been availed of in the Assam 
Secretariat, Be it remembered that he had no office experience at his back, 
nor had he avy patron to push him up. It was his singular merit, his scholastic 
attainments which ares 6 for him his post, He is a shining light there and 
is destined to occupy a most prominent place in the fulness of time. 

Let us now proceed to a comparison of Bidhu Babu with Babu Bishnu 
Charan. It is admitted on all hands that the second master of an Entrance 
school should be particularly strong in mathematics, This being so, had not 
Babu Bishnu Charan stronger claims to the post ? He had taken a second class 
in mathematics, which Babu Bidhu Bhushan /azled to do. The former was a 
student of the Sylhet Government High School and has always been known to 
be exceptionally strong in mathematics. Why was he then passed over m 
favour of Babu Bidhu Bhusan ? The following incident may throw some light. 
Hearing of this vacancy, Babu Bishnu Charan wrote to Babu Durga Kumar 
Basu to use his undoubted influence with the Director to secure his nomination. 
The veteran educationist, ever loud in his protestations of love for Sylhet, had 
always expressed his readiness to help her children. So Babu Bishnu Charan 
counted much on him. But he was told in a curt oficial reply that he might 
apply to the Director direct! Poor Babu Bishnu Charan! He was not perhaps 
aware that a disinterested selection had long been in contemplation ! 

The Director, we presume, had no knowledge of the transcendental scholar- 
ship of Babu Bidhu Bhushan. How was it then that he was chosen out from 
among the rest ? The whole thing is involved in mystery. We will not 
presume to have fathomed it. We shall content ourselves with mentioning 4 
few facts only from which the reader may draw his own conclusions :— 

That Babu Bidhu Bhushan has his home in Tegharia. 

That Tegharia has the unique honour of giving birth to a vetersn 
educationist like Babu Durga Kumar Basu. 

That Tegharia is a village in Dacca. 

That Babu Durga Kumar Basu is said to possess an undoubted 
influence with the Director. 

That the head assistant of the Director’s office is a native of Dacca 

That Mr. Wilson was then absent on leave, having made over charge 
to Mr. Prothero who-—to say the least of him—is 4 weak 
administrator. ) 
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7. That of necessity the officiating Director had largely to depend 
upon his office. 

3. We shall cite another instance which took place quite recently. The 
post of an underteacher of the Sylhet Government FE h School having been 
vacated, Babu Saday Gobinda De, a plucked B.A. applied for it. He had some 
experience in teaching, being then a teacher in the Maulvi Bazar High School. 
It was naturally expected that he would be “gy to fill up this post. But 
to our utter surprise, he was passed over and Babu Ananda Hari Basak appointed. 
in his stead. Would you believe it? Babu Ananda Hari is a native of Dacca. 
As to his qualification, he is also a plucked B.A., and nobody knows if he had 
any experience in teaching. Indeed, there is an air of mysteriousness about it. 


Let us supply a few facts: — 


1. That Babu Ananda Hari is a native of Dacca and that it is said 
that he is a friend of Babu Bidhu Bhushan, 
2. That it is not unlikely that Babu Bidhu Bhushan supplied the motive 
power in Babu Dace Kumar. 


We shall conclude with a few words to our exasperated brethren. It is 
natural for a man to try to advance his own relations. No body can call you 
names for being human. Our fight is with the Government. You are the 
fortunate occupiers of the higher posts in Assam and you can exercise a large 
influence in the matter of appoiitments in your respective departments. We 
look to the Government for support. In doing so, we cannot unfortunately 
avoid making reference to you, for which, please excuse. 

40. A correspondent of the same paper complains that the post-master of 

i slik ealeeiias Sylhet contemplates transferring the post-offices in 

Akhalia and Rainagar from their present sites 
to different localities. Of the two places mentioned above, Akhalia is a village of 
some importance and is inhabited by a large number of gentlemen of Brahman 
and other high castes, holding high position in society. Most of them are 
Government officers of rank, pleaders, merchants and zamindars who have 
regular correspondence and monetary dealings with distant parts of the country 
through the post-office. In fact, they have made the post-office paying and 
they ought, therefore, to reap the full benefit. The present site of the post- 
office is in the very heart of the quarter inhabited by these gentlemen; only 
three or four of them live at some distance from the post-office, but their con- 
venience has also been consulted and they have got a letter-box which is 
cleared twice every day. It is said, however, that on the representation of 
these latter gentlemen the post-office is going tobetransferred to a locality at a 
distance from the most populous quarter of the village. The post-master of 
Sylhet is thus going to inconvenience a large number of people in order to 
ncrease the convenience of afew. He should, however, seacuuiline the matter 
and instead of inconveniencing the general public of Akhalia, should increase 


their convenience by appointing another peon and arranging for delivery of 
letters twice a day. 


CHUNDER NATH BOSE, 


Bengali Translator 
BENGALI T'RANSLATOR’S OFFICE, | 


The 15th June 1895. 


W. H. McG.—Reg, Noe 16160-—72-—19.6-95. 
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